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ASIATIC TANGLE FOR GENEVA 


Elizabeth Weideman 


One of the brightest hopes on the 
horizon of international cooperation 
during the last two sessions of the 
United Nations’ General Assembly 
has been the growing tendency of 
the Arah-Asian Bloc to act inde- 
pendently. This trend has heen 
sabotaged by the visit of John Fos- 
ter Dulles to the Arab States, and 
that of Vice-President Nixon to the 
countries of Asia. The results of 
their transactions there are emerg- 
ing all too clearly—violence between 
Tsrael and Jordan, military aid to 
Pakistan, a military mission to Indo- 
China. 

The United States policy of con- 
tainment still goes forward, ignor- 
ing the aspirations of the people of 
this area for independence and eco- 
nomic well-beging. Continued sup- 
port of Chiang’s regime, unvarving 
deference to the wishes of Syngman 
Rhee, stubborn insistence that 
France continue the war against the 
Viet-minh rebels, implacable resist- 
ance to seating the de facto govern- 
ment of China in her rightful place. 
are straining Asiatic patience with 
the nation they formerly admired so 
deeply. 

JAPAN—T°x-Premier Katayama. 
the Christian Socialist. whose re- 


gime achieved considerable reform 
in 1946-47, is the spearhead of the 
“Movement Defending the Peace 
Constitution of Japan,” and_ the 
group working with him include 
some of the ablest and wisest lead- 
ers in the country. An editorial in 
the DETROIT NEWS evinced real 
understanding of Japan's dilemma 
over rearmament when it stated, 
“our policy would appear to be forc- 
ing Japan to a course which we at 
home regard as unprofitable and 
contrary to national interest.” The 
Japanese people are suffering genu- 
ine hardship due to inflation; their 
former enemies in Asia are demand- 
ing the payment in goods and serv- 
ices as provided by the “Treaty of 
Reconcifiation” : their markets in 
China are denied them; and the 
Yoshida Government offers them 
plans for rearmament and a program 
of stark austerity. 
ARAB-ISRAEL—Mr. Dulles’ in- 
tention to provide the members of 
the Arah League with considerable 
military aid is at variance with the 
tripartite declaration of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
on May 25, 1950, according to which 
the powers would seek to prevent an 
(cont’d p. 4, col. 1) 


WELCOME TO MICHIGAN 
Michigan, the Water Wonderland, extends a cordial invitation to all 
members of the United States Section of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom to come to Kalamazoo College for the National 


Annual Meeting, June 11-15, 1954. 


We feel that this is the one time in the year when we can all meet, 
listen, discuss and plan together. Kalamazoo College has a small but charm- 
ing campus, situated right in the town of Kalamazoo, which is on the 


Chicago-Detroit railroad. 


Delegates will be comfortably housed in Mary Trowbridge Dormitory 
and meetings will be held in the restful atmosphere of the Chapel. 
Michigan Branch is proud and happy to he a hostess to the National. 


Do come—you will be warmly welcome! 


Elizabeth Weideman. Pres., Michigan State Branch. 
Send reservations (room and meals, $5.00 per day) as early as possible to: 
Mrs. Alice M. Woodruff. Box 115, Beck Road, Northville, Michigan. 


Can We Save Hemispheric 


Democracy? 
Elsie Picon 

A Latin American visitor, repre- 
senting a dictator government, re- 
cently said, “You North Americans 
used not to get along well with us, 
but, now that you are more like us, 
things will be different.” A remark 
like that gives us a jolt and throws 
a sudden light on the pattern of 
militarism and suppression of free- 
dom which we are weaving in this 
country. We can’t go on smugly 
deprecating militarism and suppres- 
sion of freedom in Latin America, 
now that we are more like them. 
And, with a new humility, we see 
the problem of saving democracy 
not as their problem, nor as our 
problem, but as a hemisphere prob- 
lem, the solution of which requires 
the cooperative effort of freedom- 
loving North, Central and South 
Americans. It is a challenge. 

How do we of the North approach 
this cooperative effort? For one 
thing we need to have a hemisphere 
mind. We are not to blame if we do 
not have it. Many of us do not have 
an Asian, Middle East, or African 
mind. Our early training has not 
conditioned us to have it. Only 
when we read in our newspapers 
day after day of the political and so- 
cial backgrounds and upheavals in 
India, or Iran, or Kenya, are our 
senses sharpened toward those areas 
of the world. Only then do the peo- 
ple living there become real and 
their problems seem related to us. 
Sympathy comes from information 
and repeated information, usually 
through the printed word. Only 
three or four newspapers in this 
country carry regular and detailed 
news about Latin America. Is it 
any wonder that most Americans 
are vague about their neighbors to 
the south and know practically noth- 
ing about the facts of life in the 
Hemisphere! 

(cont’d p. 3, col. 3) 
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Civil Rights and Wetbacks 
Carolyn B. Threlkeld 

Carey McWilliams has said in “Ill 
Fares the Land” in speaking of mi- 
grants in general, “Since they are 
politically impotent, no one is con- 
cerned with their welfare.” How 
much more true this is of a national 
of another country who is here il- 
legally! A year and a half ago the 
California magazine, FORT- 
NIGHT, stated that “the Wetback 
situation made the Grapes of Wrath 
smell sweet by comparison.” 

Since the President’s Report 
(1951) the illegal entrants have been 
coming in at an ever-increasing rate. 
estimated now at 2 every minute; 
yet the United States Government 
has made it legal, so it seems, to be 
here illegally—up to the point where 
one is caught and sent back. On 
March 4 the Senate approved a hill 
to let the United States recruit 
Mexican farm workers at the border 
whether or not Mexico consents! 
Senators Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Lehman of New York call this 
action “a diplomatic slap in the 
face to Mexico.” The vote was 59 
to 22; the House has passed the sim- 
ilar bill. Thus, by ignoring the at- 
tempts of the Government of Mex- 
ico to furnish some protection to her 
nationals, who seek work in the 
United States, our Representatives 
insure a cheap labor supply for the 
farmers of the Southwest and the 
reward of political support from that 
part of the country. 

Inquiry has shown that up to date 
there has been nothing published on 
civil rights and the wetback, though 
Dr. Ernesto Galarza, president of 
the California Council of Agricul- 
tural Unions, reports that THE 


STANFORD LAW REVIEW. 1s 
completing a study on this matter 
and that Mr. Jerry Holleman, Texas 
State Federation of Labor, Little- 
field Building, Austin, Texas, has 
helped to get out a new pamphiet 
called “What Price Wetback.” Dr. 
Varden Fuller of the Giannini 
Foundation and the Report of the 
President's Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor, could give no clues as 
to how the law operates in the mat- 
ter of civil rights. So I went to the 
officials most responsible for the 
administering of the problem in this 
area and to many of the social agen- 
cies which try to bring ameliorating 
influences to bear. Here is an ex- 
ample of what they say: 

Director of the International In- 
stitute: “We have 258 cases right 
now. We try to act as a friend at a 
time when the applicant is bewil- 
dered and does not know what to 
do. Much of our work consists in 
helping them to fill out papers prop- 
erly and to write the necessary Iet- 
ters. We can’t do much with the 
single men; the law just sends them 
back over the border and, usually, 
they return sooner or later. It is 
when there have been children born 
in the States that we have an oppor- 
tunity to help them stay.” The illegal 
when picked up is sent immediately 
to detention, but he may phone his 
family later. Other social workers 
have reported that the illegal is 
cared for in this county on an emer- 
gency basis while his case is pend- 
ing or until he is deported. There 
has been a recent directive by the 
Immigration Board in Washington 
that no Private Bill may be consid- 
ered in behalf of any person against 
whom a deportation judgment has 
made. 

So we enter upon another very ex- 
pensive “merry-go-round.” Our na- 
tive labor supply and the general 
economy suffer by the depressed 
wages, and the taxpayer foots the 
hill to house, feed, and transport 
these “captured workers” back into 
Mexico over the very border where 
they are being invited to come in. 
The moral fabric of our citizenry 
suffers from the attendant evils 
which follow in the train of this kind 
of program. Perhaps this problem 
of how to find honest work for men 
who need it so desperately can be 
solved only at the international 
level. Let us ask some more ques- 
tions. 


TWO ALL-STATE REGIONAL CONFERENCES ! 
New York State: April 21-22 - New York City 
Ohio State: May 22 - Cincinnati, 5225 Duck Creek Road 
Home of Mrs. Duane Christy 


The United Nations Attends - 
Gladys D. 


Majority Not in Favor 
of Reconvening Assembly— 
Political Issues Shelved 


_ When the time for replying on the 
question of reconvening the General 
Asembly on February 9, 1954, had 
expired on January 29, 1953, twenty- 
two members had indicated that 
they were in favor, but this number 
was less than the majority of thirty- 
three required, The number of Mem- 
states which had replied that they 
were not in favor was twenty-eight. 
‘\ twenty-ninth Member requested 
on February 1, that on the basis of 
an earlier reply it be included in the 
list of those not concurring. The 
total number of Members replying 
to the request of the President of 
the General Assembly, Mme. Vi- 
jaya Lakshmi Pandit, that the As- 
sembly reconvene on February 9, to 
consider the Korean question, was 
fifty-one of the sixty Member states. 

With the convening of the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference in Ber- 
lin and the decision to hold a Big 
Five Conference (including the 
Peoples’ Republic of China) in Gen- 
eva on April 26, 1954, there is little 
likelihood of the United Nations dis- 
cussing political issues, such as 
Korea and Disarmament, in the near 
future. While there is much to be 
said for high level talks and even 
private conversations between the 
Great Powers, there is danger of ex- 
cluding too long from General As- 
sembly debates these political issues 
which are still on the agenda and for 
the solution of which the 60-Member 
body has a responsibility. 


Human Rights Commission and 
Its Importance to NGOs 


The Commission on Human 
Rights which opened its tenth ses- 
sion on February 23, 1954, went 
straight into the work of completing 
the two draft covenants on human 
rights. The principal questions re- 
maining to be answered are: Will 
the covenants include a federal state 
clause and clauses relating to the 
admissibility of reservations? Will 
the Human Rights Committee pro- 
cedure and the system of periodic 
reporting be applicable to both 
covenants? Shall the Right of Peti- 
tion be granted to _ individuals, 


groups and recognized Non-govern- 
mental organizations, as well as 
states party? 

It is with this last question that 
the WILF is most concerned. At 
the 12th International Congress of 
WILPF held in Paris in August, 


ttends to ''World Housekeeping’ 
ladys D. Walser 
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1953, a resolution was adopted on 
the Right to be Heard and to be 
Protected by Law. On the basis of 
this resolution your representative 
is to make a statement before the 
Commission urging that the UN 
protect those whose rights are vio- 
lated by providing a new article en- 
titling the Human Rights Commit- 
tee when it is set up) to receive and 
consider also communications from 
individuals and from NGOs and to 
initiate to itself proceedings in cases 
serious enough to justify interna- 
tional action by the UN. States are 
not always protective of their citi- 
zens. WILPF believes that the con- 
fidence in the UN of the peoples of 
the world must be restored by ex- 
plicit recognition of the equal and 
inalienable right of ALI members 


of the human family to be heard and (9 


protected by the rule of law, regard- 
less of their nationality or residence. 

It is the belief of your representa- 
tive that a reaffirmation of the faith 
in the words of the Preamble to the 
Charter in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person is what the 
WILPF has always stood for and 
which we will continue to work for. 


What WILPF Has Done 


For Latin America 


As the WILPF, through its 
“Committee on the Americas,” pur- 
sued its policy of bringing the wom- 
en of Latin America into the peace 
movement, and of strengthening 
peaceful cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere, we early found that 
some attitudes of the U. S. people 
and Government need changing. It 
is easy to trace the influence of the 
WIL in making our own members, 
and the public generally, more 
aware of our responsibility to the 
peoples of Latin America, as well as 
in changing for the better our Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policies. For in- 
stance, our policy toward Mexico 
has become distinctly more sympa- 
thetic and fair, as in the case of the 
oil and land expropriations some 
years ago, the right to the use of 
waters of the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado River, and the plight of 
Mexican migrant workers-—some of 
them the so-called “wet-backs”—in 
the United States. One of the ways 
in which we brought unfair situa- 
tions to public notice was through 
institutes on Cuban Affairs, on 
Puerto Rico, and on Caribbean Af- 
fairs. 


Lacking the means to make as 
frequent visits as are desirable, we 
have published and disseminated 
over 50 issues of a bulletin in Span- 
ish, called “Noticias” (“News”). 
This has been a medium for peace 
education, not merely for WILPF 
propaganda. Articles have covered 
significant human experiments in 
Europe and Latin America as well 
as in the United States. We have 
also published two different edi- 
tions of a booklet giving informa- 
tion about the WILPF (taken in 
part from Miss Balch’s history) and 
a Spanish membership application 
blank of our organization. The last 
issue of “Noticias” was devoted to 
the life and work of Jane Addams. 
and was widely distributed among 
schools and instiutions for girls in 
Latin America. 


Another major effort has been the 
bringing together of the women of 
Latin America for mutual acquaint- 
ance and understanding. In 1930 
the U. S. Section of the League held 
an international conference in Mex- 
ico, and in 1947 it initiated and 
backed, with its interest and its con- 
tributions, the First Inter-American 
Congress of Women, in Guatemala 
City. In this Congress U. S. wom- 
en took an important, but not dom- 
inant part. There the “Federation 
of Women of the Americas” was 
born, and in 1951 a Second Congress 
was held, this time in Mexico City. 
It is expected that a Third Congress 
will be held before long, in some 
South American city. These Con- 
gresses are a forum for expression 
of genuine liberal opinion by Latin 
American women, which is not 
necessarily that of their govern- 
ments. Our own Elsie Picon, now 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Americas, has attended the two Con- 
gresses of Women so far held. and 
let’s all get behind her and raise the 
money to send her to the Third 
Congress! This will be the finest 
contribution we can make to the 
growth of democratic and_ true 
WILPF ideas in Tatin America. 


Heloise Brainerd 
Former Chairman, 
Committee on the Americas 


The Heloise Brainerd Scholarship 
Fund, set up by the WIL Branch of 
Berkeley, California. to contribute 
to the education in the United 
States of a Latin American girl, is 
now administered under the Jane 
Addams Peace Association and con- 
tributions to it are tax free. They 
should be designated as for the 
Heloise Brainerd Scholarship. 


HEMIS. DEMOCRACY —(cont’d) 
Here are some of the facts: 


In Venezuela there are said to be 
5,000 political prisoners. The prison- 
ers include democratic labor leaders, 
while communist leaders are free. 
Should the U. S. have demanded 
amnesty of prisoners as a condition 
of attendance at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference? Is there any 
similarity between McCarthyism 
and the internal security section of 
the McCarran Act and what is go- 
ing on in Venezuela? 

Hundreds of political opponents 
of General Peron of Argentina are 
stiil in jail and there is no freedom 
of press, speech or assembly in that 
country. Should we be friendly to 
Peron and should we have loaned 
him $$126,000,000? 

Democratic governments of Latin 
America have been overthrown with 
the help of the military and a good 
supply of guns. Should we do some 
rethinking on our Western Hemis- 
phere Defense system and the send- 
ing of munitions to Latin America? 

The chief worries of Latin Ameri- 
cans are economic. Inflation has 
been running rampant since before 
the end of the war. Latin America 
needs more trade with the United 
States. Should a special body be set 
up to manage and promote inter- 
American trade? 

Two-thirds of the Latin Ameri- 
cans live in abject poverty, own no 
land, are victims of disease and 
short life expectancy, and are illit- 
erate. Latin America needs a billion 
dollars for technical assistance. How 
can we get a billion dollars to raise 
living standards in Latin America? 

Latin Americans do not hate us 
as much as they distrust us and sus- 
pect us and, frequently, dislike us. 
Some of the reasons they give are 
(1) the apparent support given by 
our Government to U. S. private in- 
vestors in their countries, (2) the 
disinterest of U. S. companies in the 
welfare of the people in countries 
where they make their profits, (3) 
discrimination in this country 
against dark people (this includes 
Negroes and Mexicans and other 
Latin Americans who have Indian 
blood), (4) our treatment of migrant 
work. How can we help private in- 
vestors to build up good will in 
Latin America? What is the con- 
nection hetween FEPC and housing 
segregation and Latin America- 
United States good will? Is the 
present Mexican Migrant bill in 
Congress a good one? What could 
citizens do in migrant areas to pro- 
mote better treatment of the mi- 
grants? 

(cont’d p. 4, col. 2) 
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arms race among Israel and her 
neighbors. Ambassador Abba Eban 
pointed out to Mr. Dulles that it is 
an avowed Arab intention to join 
(cont'd p. 4, col 1) 

ASIATIC TANGLE—(cont’d) 
neither the Kast nor the West, but 
to unite the Arab League solidly 
against “Zionist aggression.” In this 
matter, we should certainly see to it 
that the Security Council makes dis- 
cussion of a settlement in this region 
mandatory. 

PHILIPPINES—]Junketing Con- 
gressmen have urged that Magsay- 
say initiate the Pacific Pact in spite 
of the fact that there are many and 
complex reforms waiting for prom- 
ised action by the new Philippine 
president. The Huks now offer little 
trouble, but corruption in govern- 
ment, educational and labor reform, 
and stabilization of the currency are 
matters which demand immediate 
solutions. 

INDIA and PAKISTAN—Mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan wil have serious 
and far-reaching consequences. De- 


spite President Eisenhower's assur- 


ances that the United States will 
guarantee that these armaments will 
only be used for “aggression” by an 
enemy, and will not be used against 
India, Pandit Nehru’s words show 
his forebodings—“This generation 
of ours in India is condemned to 
hard labor. . . . We shall continue 
our policy of friendly cooperation 
with all countries that accept it. We 
in the Government of India do not 
think in terms of isolation. But it is 
becoming increasingly clear in the 
new atm~sphere that real progress 
for us «ill depend on the progress 
we lake ourselves. 

BURMA—This is a bright spot in 
southeast Asia. Granted her inde- 
pendence by the labor Government 
of Britain, she had difficulties with 
Communist nationals in the early 
days of her freedom; her land was 
devastated by war, but the predomi- 
nantly Socialist Government took 
Wise measures—cancelling of debts, 
reduced rents for land, loans for 
seed and cattle. In this way her peo- 
ple were won away from Commun- 
ism. Burma takes the neutral posi- 
tion of India in the cold war, but 
there is much bitterness toward the 
United States because of our mili- 
tary assistance to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists who took refuge in north- 
ern Burma when Mao took over 
China. Some of these Nationalists 
have been flown to Formosa by the 
U. S., but as long as any remain 
they will harass the Burmese 
peasants. 

INDO-CHINA—The thrust across 
Laos by Ho Chi Minh was evi- 


dently an attempt to strengthen his 
bargaining position in the event that 
the uneasy French Government 
would accept his offer to negotiate. 
In the face of U. S. urging of France 
to continue the war in Indo-China 
until “victory” is won, he seems to 
have considered the move as a politi- 
cal and propaganda victory rather 
than a military one. Since the Big 
Four Conference in Berlin, both 
sides are fiercely contending for 
“situations of strength” which will 
advance their respective aims at the 
Geneva Conference, set for April 24, 
1954. It would augur well for the 
atmosphere at the conference, and 
be more conducive to negotiation if 
the destruction and bloodshed were 
brought to an end by acting on 
Pandit Nehru's plea for a cease fire. 

In short. we would do well to ap- 
ply the words of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to 
our Asian policy: “To build for a 
world without fear, we must be 
without fear. To build a world of 
justice, we must be just... . 

“Only in true surrender to the 
interest of all can we reach that 
strength and independence, that 
unity and purpose, that equity of 
judgment which are necessary if we 
are to measure up to our duty to the 
future, as men of a generation to 
whom the chance was given to build 
in time a world of peace.” 


HEMIS. DEMOCRACY —(cont’d) 

Into the extreme Right of Latin 
American political and economic 
life now comes the extreme Left. 
growing on the suppression of liber- 
ties, on the poverty, landlessness. 
disease and illiteracy and on the old 
distrust and suspicion of the United 
States. How can democratic think- 
ing win out over totalitarian—-by 
armed intervention and_ self-right- 
eousness criticism, or by tackling 
the economic and social problems in 
Latin America and in the U. S. 

Along with the hemisphere mind 
we need human channels through 
which to work. Listen to what they 
say to us: 

“Stop sending guns, because 
they are used against us.” 

“Do not give help to our dic- 
tators.” 

“Treat us as equals and know 
our history and cultural attain- 
ments.” 

“Don’t let the America of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln he lost to 
the masses of people who still 
look to vou for moral leader- 
ship.” 

Let us think and act to save De- 
mocracy in this Hemisphere. !t’s 
a challenge. 


Literature Corner 

Legislative Kits: The Legislative 
Kits have been brought up to date 
and are ready for distribution. The 
Legislative Kit contains useful and 
concise information about the gov- 
ernmental departments and impor- 
tant committees of the Congress, 
gives the names of people heading 
these departments and committees 
as well as the names of all congress- 
men, and it provides information 
about the structure of the U.N. and 
the delegations represented in the 
U.N. The basic aim of the Legisla- 
Kit is to help each member of the 
WIL to be better acquainted with 
WIL to be politically effective. 50c. 

The WIL and the U.N. The first 

two leaflets of these new series are 
ready for distribution. These are: 
(a) No. 1—How The WIL Works 
With And For The U.N. This leaflet 
explains the reasons behind WTI. 
support of the U.N... how the WIT. 
works with the UN. and how the 
WIL thinks the U.N. should be 
strengthened under its present Char- 
ter, 3 for 10e—50 for $1.25. 
(b) No. 2—The WIL Position On 
World Disarmament. This leaflet 
enumerates the reasons that give 
hope that the deadlock within the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission can 
be broken. This leaflet also contains 
the recommendations of the WTI. 
concerning disarmament. 3 for 10¢—— 
50 for $1.25. 

U. S. Official Pronouncements On 
World Disarmament is No. 6 of the 
Did You Know? Scries This new 
leaflet contains a series of important 
statements and resolutions made by 
our leading statesmen on the sub- 
ject of world disarmament. 3. for 
5c—100 for $1.25. 

The ahove-mentioned pieces of 
literature can he obtoined from the 
National JT.iterature Department of 
the WIT. at 2006 Walnut St.. Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


The Women's International League 
For Peace and Freedom 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St.. Phila. 3, Pa. 
Please enroll me as a member: 


Address 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Irtern’t’l. National. State) £8.00 & 
National and State Dues only, $3.00 $...... 
Special Student Dues. $.50 
Contribution 
[] Send me Four Lights for 1 vear at 50¢ 
Make Cuecks PAYABLE 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 


National Office 
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